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of food, which in themselves are very important factors
in promoting good feeding, but they are also very fre-
quently responsible for actual food production on the
farms. They do most of the work of growing food crops,
and to a large extent decide what crops should be culti-
vated. The importance of their education in matters con-
cerned with food is therefore self-evident, and it provides
one of the strongest arguments for doing everything
possible to increase the number of girls who attend school.
There are other aspects of the general problem which
present fewer difficulties. Research into existing African
diets with a view to obtaining a clearer picture of their
shortcomings is obviously important, and although some
work has been attempted much still remains to be done.
It includes the examination of different varieties of the
various staple foods and of the large number of vegetables
used in the various relishes in order to find out their rela-
tive food values. When exact knowledge of this kind has
been obtained it becomes possible to state what is lacking
in the common diet of any particular village or tribe, and
then to decide along what lines improvement of the diet
may be most suitably achieved. Worthington suggests that
such research could best be undertaken by special teams
of workers, each including a doctor, a biochemist, a social
anthropologist, and an agriculturalist working together
for, say, a year in areas specially selected to present a few
major problems.1
When this has been done food producers can be en-
couraged to grow more of the foods they need for a better-
balanced diet. In many cases this may mean merely the
growing of more of some existing crops and less of others:
but in some areas it may be desirable to introduce food
crops hitherto unknown. Sir Daniel Hall,2 writing in 1936,
1 Worthington, p. 583. Research of this kind is now being done,
* Hall, The Improvement of Native Agriculture in Relation to Population
and Public Health, p. 78.